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ENGLISH CHURCH MONUMENTS. 
By James WILLIAMS. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 15th March 1915. 


NK of the chief objects in the study of medieval art is the lesson it conveys in the rise and fall of 

the great governing principles which influenced its development, to unparalleled excellence 

e on the one hand, and to the neglect of the essential ideals which slowly led to degeneration 
on the other. The history and progress are seen best in the works themselves, better than in any 
description that can be given. The wide range of monumental art illustrates this in a way that other 
branches of work fail to present with such convincing sequence. ‘l'o-day, with the natural evolution of 
thought, the religious outlook has entirely changed from that of the medieval position ; but the more the 
subject of monumental art is considered, the more one is impressed with the deep religious feeling that 
pervades the work of the best periods, and this was evidently the basis of inspiration for the consummate 
beauty and the infinite resources for which the work is justly noted. Another important lesson, amongst 
many others, which the study of this subject teaches, is the immense value and possibilities of honest 


craftsmanship, which alone has produced all the various objects that we as a nation most prize ; but 


how with the general use of machinery hand labour has largely died out, the workman has been robbed 
of his createst heritage, and the creative powers of a whole nation of workers are asleep. 

Various works have appeared in recent years dealing with the different aspects and details of 
Monumental art; I will only mention two, that by Messrs. Brindley and Weatherley, containing 
illustrations of many of the finest tombs in Europe, and that invaluable work by Messrs. Prior and 
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Gardner, An Account of Mediwval Figure Sculpture in England, which forms such an important fea‘ ure 


of the monument. 
The history of the English monument may be said to commence with the introduction of ( iris. 


tianity, and it has been stated that by the second century Christians were to be found in almost « . ery 
part of the Roman Empire. ‘Tertullian, in 208, states that when Severus went to quell the northern 
tribes of Britain Christianity had found its way there. The Romans were perhaps the first to «reet 
stone tombs and headstones here, displaying sculptured busts and heads. 

The northern invaders of Europe from about the end of the fifth to the eighth century are repre- 


sented in some parts of our country by monuments and crosses showing rude interlacing patterus of 
Seandinavian character. ‘lhe advent of Christianity made an entirely new outlook, and the cross 
provided a great and permanent motive for the carver’s art, though it was not generally adopted until 
Saxon times. From the eighth to the twelfth century there are many monuments in the three Kingdoms 
decorated with frets, lozenges, and runic work. The precise origin of some crosses put up in these 
early times is a matter of debate ; some belonging to the seventh and eighth centuries in the North and 
West of England are supposed to be of Coptic origin. Many were destroyed by the Normans, or were 
used as building material in the new churches which they erected. 

Of the various things influencing the character of the monument the materials of which they were 
made and the quarries and workshops that produced them are interesting points. The country 
abounds in good stone and marble. From the earliest times the quarries, their nearest towns, and the 
ereat churches have been centres of monumental masons and their works. Throughout the Middle 
Ages flat tombs, marble and stone effigies, stately monuments, reredoses, saints, and angels were made 
and kept in stock and distributed throughout the country. In these times, when everything was made 
by hand, the number of skilled workmen was much larger in proportion than it is to-day. London was 
perhaps the chiet city for all the arts, although every large town was a self-contained centre. 

Purbeck marble from Dorsetshire had been used for architectural purposes in Roman times, and from 
the twelfth century a considerable trade was done in the shop-made carved and moulded caps and 
bases, shafts, fonts, carved effigies, slabs, altar tombs, and blocks of this material. Purbeck became an 
important centre and school of masons. A royal palace was at Corfe. Some of the marblers from 
Corfe came to London and Westminster, and settling down worked in the shops of the effigy makers. 
id to have been copied from those made of a dark-coloured marble coming from 


The early effigies are si 


Tournai. ‘The chief Purbeck effigies were made from about 1150 to 1300, and those of the London 
school, consisting chiefly of bishops and knights in armour, were much in favour, and were copied in 
stone throughout the country. ‘Trade fell off in the early part of the fourteenth century when alabaster 
was introduced and became generally used for the effigy and monument. Purbeck marble, however, 
continued in use for monumental purposes, apart from the figure, down to the sixteenth century. 
The shop production of Purbeck marble and stone effigies in the medieval period was an outcome of the 
early carving, aud it accounts for the number of conventional cross-legged figures which are to be found 
all over the country and have little connection with the attitude which is supposed to represent a 


crusader. 
Effigies and moauments of stone were produced before as well as concurrently with those made in 


Purbeck marble and alabaster. Beautiful as the Purbeck effigies are, the marble was worked to its 
utmost limits. The masons of Wells, before 1200, had made the eftigies of their bishops in Doulting 
stone. Many others came from the same shops, and when the Purbeck industry declined Bristol 
and Wells, amongst other places, became famous partly through their nearness to quarries of good 
stone, which always commanded the chief trade, especially in places near the coast. ‘The best period 


of the freestone effigy is said to have been from 1250 to 1860 (during which time there came an influence 
on seulpture from France, on the London carvers, and from Germany in the northern school). ‘The 
appearance of the cushion under the head is supposed to mark the change in the treatment of the ethgy 
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fron: the upright character to the recumbent attitude. The stone effigies of London were generally 
coated with fine plaster, and this, together with the whole monument, was painted in rich colour and 
relieved with gilding. The mail armour, at first painted on the effigy, was with other details afterwards 
impressed on the face of the plaster when soft, or was carved. It was not until about 1300 that 
individual representation appeared in the effigy, and portraiture in the modern sense was seldom 
attempted until later. It may be noted with reference to the design of the monument that from the 
tweiith to the fifteenth century the architectural and constructive motive is the key to all the finest 
work of that period. 

The various crafts employed in building and embellishing the church were amongst the chief trades 
in the Middle Ages. Though marble is used in most of the great monuments, the constructional work 
and the leading features are chiefly in stone. The Eleanor crosses, chiefly of stone, which were put up 
wherever the coffin of the Queen rested, between Headingley and Westminster, are said to be from the 
desizns of the Westminster masons, who carved the figures and decoration. When such refinement of 
masonry as is seen in Edward II.’s tomb at Gloucester was undertaken, stone was naturally chosen, 
Wherever there was a large supply of good stone a school of masons and carvers generally sprang up, 
although the trade was not confined to the quarries, blocks of stone being sent by road and water 
to all parts. 

\s early as the twelfth century alabaster was used for architectural works, as may be seen in the 
Norman doorway on the west front of Tutbury Church, Derbyshire. The best alabaster came from 
Chellaston, Derbyshire, though Nottingham, not far off, is said to have been the headquarters of the 
carvers. London, too, was a great centre of the alabaster trade. The facility with which it could be 
carved and coloured for monumental purposes and for architectural furnishing naturally led to its 
extensive use, but the chief part of the trade was in the effigy and tomb. 

Oak in the Early and Middle Ages was extensively used for constructional and decorative works, 
particularly in districts remote from stone quarries, and altar tombs with their effigies and canopies were 
often made in oak, painted in colours, gilded, or enamelled. Wood effigies, chiefly in oak, have been used, 
together with freestone, marble,and metal. In some places wood came more readily into use where 
good timber was obtained in abundance and skilled workmen were available. Although there are about 
ninety effigies existing, twenty-four of these being of women, and the rest nearly all in military attire, 
numbers have been destroyed. It is said that the Black Death killed off most of the carvers of effigies, 
and certainly not many in wood were made after 1350 until the sixteenth century, when the use of wood 
was for a time revived. Many of them were painted or cased in metal. Some of the earliest are those 
of Sir Hugh Bardolfe (d. 1204), in Barham Church, Norfolk ; the Duke of Normandy, in Gloucester 
Cathedral, carved about 1280 ; Sir John de Pitchford (d. 1280), in Pitchford Church, Shropshire. ‘The 
beautiful areaded tomb of the Earl of Salisbury (d. 1227), son of Henry IL., in Salisbury Cathedral, is in 
oak, but the effigy in stone ; the effigy and tomb were painted in rich colours throughout and gilded. 
The tomb of William de Valence (d. 1296), in Westminster Abbey, had a life-size wood effigy covered 
with plates of enamelled copper, resting on an arcaded table tomb of wood, with enamelled backgrounds 
and raised figures ; the work is said to be from Limoges, once famous for its enamel industry. William 
de Valence was half-brother of Henry III. and father of Avmer de Valence, whcse monument is in the 
Sanctuary. The wood effigy of Henry V. (d. 1422), which rests under his magnificent chantry at 
Westminster, was probably covered with the same kind of enamelled plates, but the head was of silver. 
The finest instance of a wood canopy is that above the tomb of Archbishop Kemp (d. 1454), in 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

The effigy, as well as numerous and important accessories of the monument, was sometimes 
made in metal, chiefly bronze. It has been said that, as regards effigies in metal, perhaps no church can 
show « more complete and beautiful series than our own Westminster Abbey, the earliest being those 
representing Henry LIT. (d. 1272) and Queen Eleanor (d. 1291). The artist was one William Torel. From 
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original accounts we learn that he was a goldsmith, that he worked in the King’s palace, and that the 
casting took place in the churchyard adjoming the Abbey. ‘The next in the series is the effigy of 
Edward IIT. ; here the work, although the face is apparently a cast from life, is much coarser. ‘I'hen 
follow the figures of Richard II. and his Queen; these are more carefully treated. The last of the 
series are the Countess of Richmond, and Henry VII. and his Queen; they are surpassingly well 
done, although the draperies are not so elegantly disposed as in Torel’s work. The little figures of 
the royal tomb deserve particular attention.* Other bronze effigies are those of 


saints at the sides o 
the Black Prince at Canterbury and the Earl of Warwick in Warwick Church. In a few cases 
silver was employed. Henry ILI. is said to have caused a figure of his daughter Catherine (d. 1257) to 


be made in silver, and in the same reign a silver image of the Earl of Gloucester was placed on his 
tomb in Tewkesbury Abbey 

An interesting feature in connection with the table tomb is the metal hearse, which served the 
double purpose of protecting the effigy and providing standards for the numerous eandles which were 
lighted on the occasion of various festivals. Instances are the one in iron round the tomb of Lord 
Marmion in Tanfield Chureh, Yorkshire, and the brass hearse over the effigy of the Earl of Warwick at 
Warwick. A fine iron screen surrounds the tomb of the Earl of Arundel, m Arundel Church, with 
embattled rails and ten buttressed standards, with moulded bases, and caps with prickets for candles. 
There is the matchless an 1 well-known iron orille over the tomb of Queen Eleanor at Westminster. 


There are good iron screens round the tomb of the Black Prince and others in Trinity Chapel, Canter- 
bury Cathedral is the chantry chapel of Lord Hungerford (d. 1429), the sides 





bury. In the Choir of Sali 





of which consist of a lofty iron framework or screen with a moulded cornice, furnished with shields at 
intervals and surmounted by an ornamental cresting, and divided into three sections by standards, 
between which it is filled in with upright bars, set anglewise; the whole, including the flat ceiling, 
was painted and decorated 

Cast-iron slabs were used for memorials as early as 1500, both m the church and churchyard, 
near the old ironwork centres. At Burwash, in Sussex, is a long cast-iron slab said to be of the latter 
part of the fourteenth century, with a small cross on the upper part, and at its base ‘‘ Orate pro anima.” 

Arms and heraldry formed a conspicuous feature on the monument, and came into use here about 
the middle of the twelfth century. It had its origin in the necessity for identifying the various com- 
batants in times of war and tournaments, especially when men were covered with armour. Crests and 
devices were shown on coins from an early period, and on seals from the twelfth century onwards, for 
individuals and for both religious and civil corporations. One of the first shields bearing arms is on 
the seal of Richard [. (1189), showing the lion rampant. Early in the reign of King John the parted 
shield first appears, followed by quarterings, which is said to have spread through the example set by 
Queen Kleanor on her marriage to Hdward L. in 1254. But arms are not much in evidence here until 


the end of the thirteenth century. The Crusades, too, brought the custom into prominence. ‘The 
insignia worn on the coat over the armour were also displayed on shield and ensign, floating pennon and 
banner. ‘Towards the end of the fourteenth century bishops exhibited the arms of the see with their 
own. Inthe fifteenth century painted arms decorated all the important possessions of the holder, and 
throughout the Middle Ages down to modern times heraldry was a marked feature of the monument. 

The heraldic tabard in the first quarter of the fifteenth century was worn over the steel armour, 
and women as well as men are sometimes shown on effigies with the heraldie cloak or mantle. The 
evidence afforded by heraldry has often proved valuable in determining the period or the identity of 
monuments. Supporters to the shield appear about the middle of the fourteenth century. Badges 
were used from early times. Orders, collars, and chains are shown on many effigies. ‘The Order of the 
Garter is said to have been founded by Edward III. about 1346; the Collar of S.S., founded by 
Henry IV. long before his accession in 1399, and shown on numerous effigies, was the cognizance of the 


* Sir G. G. Scott, Gleanings from Westminster Abbey. 
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House of Lancaster. The Collar of Suns and Roses was adopted by the House of York. ‘The Collar 
of the Thistle was founded by James II. in 1687. Other private devices were used at times. <A well- 
known foreign Order is that of the Golden Fleece, founded by Philip of Burgundy in 1429, and that of 
St. Michael, founded by Louis of France in 1469. 











Exeter Cathedral, St. James’ Chapel: Tomb of Bishop Leofric (c. 1280) 


In the twelfth century the first effigies of knights appear clad throughout in mail armour; in 
succeeding ages, slowly and naturally, the armour changed with the changing weapons of war, and the 
sculptured effigy shows this in a marked way, making a continuous historical record. A very brief 
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summary of such a subject is never entirely satisfactory, but armour has been roughly classified as 
follows: Twelfth century, ring and mail, unmixed with plate; thirteenth century, mixed mai! and 
plate, the mail predominating ; fourteenth century, mixed mail and plate, the plate predominating ; 
fifteenth century, era of complete plate. From the end of the fifteenth century armour became more 
decorative than useful, but it continued to be shown on monuments down to the seventeenth ce: tury. 

Civilian costume presents fewer debatable points than armour, but there is no time on the present 
oceasion to consider it. When we come to ladies’ costume, especially in the later centuries under 
consideration, the changes may not be so constant and bewildering as they are to-day, but in any ease 
the various fashions are faithfully shown on the effigy and the weepers, and will repay careful siudy, 
Simplicity is ever a ruling feature in all that is best. 

Small tombs are an interesting section of monumental art. Some instances are those of three 
children of Henry III. and four children of Edward I., and those of William of Windsor and Blanche de 
la ‘Tour, in Westminster Abbey, and William of Hatfield in York Minster. In such cases the figures, 
although of children, are generally shown in the armour or costume of men or women of the time. 
In Elizabeth’s reign rows of kneeling children often appear on the tomb of their parents. The small 
effigy of a boy bishop at Salisbury of the thirteenth century illustrates a well-known custom in 
medieval times. 

Semi-effigial monuments, of which there are a considerable number all over the country, chiefly of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, should be noticed. The figure of the semi-effigy on slabs and brasses 
is generally associated with a cross. ‘The idea of representing only a portion of the figure may have been 
a passing phase in monumental art, or may have been due to a desire to provide a constant remembrance 
of the deceased on the tomb in which the body lay. Some carry a double semi-effigy. Many are placed 
within mural arches ; they are also shown on numerous brasses. Many were done about the period of the 
Black Death, some of a rude character, like the work of unskilled carvers. Some of the most noted 
examples are Princess Joanna (d. 1240), wife of Llewellvn, Prince of Wales, at Margem; Bishop Ethelmar 
de Valence in Winchester Cathedral (1260), Sir William de Staunton (d. 1326) at Staunton, Notting- 
hamshire, and Sir John Daubygne (d. 1364) at Norton Brize, Oxfordshire. 

Perhaps the greatest difference between medieval and modern life may be seen in the almost entire 
absence in the present day of colour, in our buildings, accessories, and costume—unless you call black a 
colour; one would have thought that if the Academy were too shy to give a lead in the matter of evening 
dress the Institute might in merey take pity on mankind. Throughout the Middle Ages, and until the 
Reformation, the colour scheme pervaded everything ; a legacy coming down from very early days, 
it had its origin in the gorgeous Hast. Our churches were resplendent with all the incidents of sacred 
subjects painted on walls and vaulted ceiling, together with a fine scheme of harmonious decoration 
The whole life and surroundings of the people were steeped in rich colour, and the monuments in the 
churches shared this to the full. 

The tombs of the saints and of the great nobles made an important feature in the church, and upon 
them was expended some of the choicest work in design and decoration ; from base to pinnacle every 
part of the tomb was painted in glowing hues and gilded. Jewels often decorated the crowns, mitres, 
pastoral crooks, belts, sword-hilts, and scabbards, as well as the dress. Beautiful patterns in endless 
designs ran along borders and bands, square or diagonal diapering covered the broad surfaces, gilding 
and burnished gold were freely used on the salient points and mouldings. Quatrefoil and trefoil orna- 
ment was frequently employed, and dark-painted tracery in the sunk panels and other parts, as well as 
glass mosaic. The backs of some niches have patterns in gold, like those on the old velvets and bro- 
cades ; the vaulting of the canopies and the ceilings of the wood testers often had painted subjects oné 
gold or blue ground studded with stars ; sometimes they were decorated with delicate scrolls of vine 0! 
other leafage. Some monuments had more gold than colour. Enamelled or painted heraldic shields 
were used on the table tombs as well as on the cornice and other parts of the monument. 
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In some churches may be seen an arched recess, more or less decorated, in which is generally a 
table tomb where the Easter Sepulchre was regularly set up. In the Middle Ages there was often a 
provision made in wills for the tomb to be used as an Easter Sepulchre. 


TweLrra-CenruRY MONUMENTS. 

Although before the Norman Conquest many monuments existed, and some remain, comparatively 
little is known of them. Where ornament appears it is mostly of Scandinavian origin. In Bakewell 
Church is a small Anglo-Saxon coped tomb decorated with rude carving and edged with a ropelike mould- 
ing; others of a different kind, but about the same age, exist at Kirby, Ingleby, and Arncliffe, York- 
shire, and at Wirksworth, Derbyshire. It may be noted that the motive of decorative art in carving 
and painting is often to be found in the old illuminated manuscripts which exhibit a profusion of orna- 
ment of Norse character. 

‘The Christian monument begins with the stone coffin which was hewn out of a solid block and was 
buried underground ; later the stone coffin was interred, with the lid showing on the floor of the church ; 
then the whole appears with the lid and sides, sometimes decorated with ornament and forming a“ raised 
tomb.” Some of the eleventh century have a rude arcading round the sides. Monumental slabs of the 
same period were discovered at Cambridge Castle ornamented with circular crosses and interlacing work. 
Some are coped longitudinally and others transversely as well as longitudinally forming a cross, and are 
generally shown tapering in width to the feet. At first furnished with a simple cross, they afterwards 
appear with floriated crosses and borders of enrichment ; some are covered with carved foliage, having 
birds and animals interwoven. Then the crude effigy appears on the slab. The raised tomb sometimes 
takes the form of a sarcophagus, similar to that attributed to Archbishop Theobald (¢. 1160) at Canter- 
bury ; afterwards the raised or table tomb has its sides divided into arcades, niches, or panels, often 
containing statuettes, and its slab generally having an effigy or a brass. 

The sculptured figure is shown on the monument about the early part of the twelfth century, first 
in its simplest form with little relief, and sometimes surrounded by carved leafage and scroll work, similar 
to that of Bishop Roger (d. 1139) at Salisbury ; then the clear figure appears (like that of Abbot Laurence 
in the cloisters at Westminster). Gradually the effigy developed from the low relief sculpture to that of 
the complete figure, with rounded limbs and all the details of dress or armour. Some of the early effigies 
are of the long conventional type like the sculptured figures on the west fronts of churches. The effigies 
of the early abbots at Peterborough show the figure in partial relief. The first effigies of bishops are 
bareheaded, then a low mitre appears, and afterwards this increases in height and is richly jewelled. The 
bishop’s staff at first has a simple crook, generally held in the left hand, turning outwards, it is said, to 
indicate external jurisdiction, while the abbot’s crook turns inwards, showing his domestic rule. 

The Crusades mark an important era in the history of the monument. At the end of the twelfth 
century effigies in armour appear on raised slabs, like those in the 'emple Church ; some are in partial 
relief, but in those of later knights the limbs stand out and the whole of the figure is undercut. Most 
of the effigies abroad are shown with closed eyes, but English effigies generally have the eyes open. 

At the end of the twelfth century a marked feature is seen in the figures of some knights, who are 
shown drawing or sheathing the sword. 


T'HIRTEENTH-CENTURY MONUMENTS. 

The monuments of this as of the previous century are chiefly those of roval personages, great eccle- 
siasties, the nobility, and men in armour ; effigies of ladies, of which there are comparatively few, appear 
in the simple and beautiful costume of the time. 

In the early part of the century the effigies of ecclesiastics retain the stiff and formal character of 
former years. Slowly they developed to that of bolder relief and greater refinement ; the effigies of 
bishops are shown with the head surrounded with a simple pediment-shaped canopy with a trefoil arch ; 
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this head canopy grew into an elaborate feature, supported by delicate shafts on each side, carried down 
to the foot of the slab, giving the appearance of a figure enshrined in a canopied niche. Some are enriched 
with foliage overlapping the shafts at intervals; others have a series of small niches at the sides, each 
containing a figure. Another form of monument is seen in the tomb of Bishop Gilbert de Glanville in 
Rochester Cathedral, of the sarcophagus type, and that of Archbishop Seval de Bovill in York Minster, 
which has a low open trefoiled areading, roofed with a coffin-shaped slab. The effigies of ladies in 
long flowing robes are generally shown with the hands in prayer, the head ona cushion, with an angel at 
each side, and the feet on dogs. Some examples are the effigy in the Lady Chapel in Worcester 
Cathedral, Lady Berkeley in Bristol Cathedral, an Abbess in Romsey Church, Lady FitzAlan in 
Chichester Cathedral, Aveline Countess of Lancaster and Queen Eleanor in Westminster Abbey. 
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Canterbury: Tomb of Archbishop Meopham (1333). 


line effigies of the nobility clad in armour which exist vary considerably during this period. Som 
of the earliest are the Karlof Pembroke in the Temple Church, the Earl of Oxford in Hatfield Chureh. 
Essex, and the Earl of Salisbury in Salisbury Cathedral. Many form the cover of the stone coffin. 
others are placed on a table tomb decorated round the sides with simple arches or with panels contaiming 
a quatrefoil in each. The plain-shafted arcading round the tomb had been in use some time when small 
figures called weepers were introduced in canopied niches, representing members of the family ; valu- 
able in the first stages as examples of beautiful sculpture, they are also an excellent record of costume 
in each period. A great feature towards the end of the century is the canopy over-arching the table 
tomb with a straight-sided pediment. decorated with crockets and finial and flanked by buttresses 
like those on the north side of the sanctuary at Westminster. Some form part of the tombs which ar 
recessed in the wall of the church, as that of Bishop Leofric at Exeter, and that of Archbishop Peckhau 
at Canterbury. Another type of monument had its origin in the rieh hearse which stood in the church 
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over the coffin at burial, as the monument of Arehbishop Gray in York Minster, and that of Bishop 
Bridport at Salisbury. Many decorated slabs exist of this century, as well as coped tombs with crosses 
in relief, and recesses were often built for them. Towards the end of the century some table tombs have 
armorial bearings on shields in the arcading round the sides, like those on Queen Eleanor’s tomb. 
With reference to the subject of portraiture, although in the case of many effigies a purely conventional 
character was adopted, others show marked features which indicate an attempt at a likeness. By the 
end of the fourteenth century portraiture had made considerable progress, and in the fifteenth century 
it became an established feature, although by no means common ; but from the sixteenth century the 
individual features and expression were generally shown. As, however, with the shop-made Purbeck 
effigies, so it was with the early conventional alabaster figures, as well as the monumental brasses : 
great numbers were made depicting the same type, so that portraiture was impossible in most eases. 


FoURTEENTH-CENTURY MONUMENTS. 

As a whole, monuments in this century show great variety of design and freedom in treatment, 
with an ever-increasing richness and profusion of carved ornament and foliage, evidently based upon a 
close study of nature. That beautiful feature the arched canopy over the tomb in its early stages had 
the equilateral arch, with circular cuspings, plain spandrels, and broadly-spaced crockets, like that 
over Archbishop Grenefeld’s tomb in York Minster ; this grew into the ogee arch with double cuspings, 
carved spandrels, close-set crockets, rich heraldic display, and profuse decoration, as seen on the monu- 
ment of Lady Perey in Beverley Minster. The sides of the table tomb developed an increased number of 
niches, with elaborate tracery heads or richly carved and crocketed canopies. The tomb of the Earl 
of Warwick, in St. Mary’s, Warwick, has an arcade of thirty-six moulded arches with cusped heads, 
containing as many statuettes in bronze. The great canopy may cover either a slab or a table tomb, 
and the monument often rests beneath the pier arches of the chancel, or is recessed in the wall ; some 
with moulded arch, crocketed label, and flanking buttresses, others with a triple-arched and groined 
canopy resting on piers. 

A great feature of this century is the table tomb with a lofty spiral canopy, like those of Edward IT. 
at Gloucester and Sir Hugh Despencer at Tewkesbury. Coped and flat tombs as well as incised slabs 
showing many forms of ornamental crosses continued in use, and various devices were employed show- 
ing the rank or calling of the deceased. 

‘The Purbeck effigy went out of use at the beginning of the fourteenth century, and the oak figure 
came in for a time, and then the alabaster effigy, which remained for a long period, together with the 
stone effigy. About the middle of the century, through the increasing trade and wealth of the country, 
the merchant came into prominence and had his tomb, like that to William Delapole in Trinity 
Church, Hull, first mayor of that town. Early in the century the engraved figure on plates of brass of 
lemish origin appeared, competing with the carved and painted effigy, but all continued in use 
together. Wall tablets, comparatively rare in medieval times, have an example in that of Godfrey 
Foljambe in Bakewell Church. About the middle of the century monuments appear showing in the 
canopy of the recessed tombs the horizontal lines of string and moulded cornice, crowned with carved 
leafage ; about the same time the piers of the triple-arched canopy were discarded, thus forming a 
suspended canopy ; both features are seen in the tomb of Prior Rahere in St. Bartholomew's 
Church. 

With reference to the fourteenth-century monuments it has been truly said, “ One is struck with 
the fine sense they show of the right decorative use of all sorts of constructional features, such as bases, 
shafts, arches, buttresses, pinnacles, vaults, ete.; the men who made the monuments knew all about 
stonework from the building standpoint, but they were essentially artists im carving and sculpture, 
tnd they handled the accepted forms of stonework with wonderful felicity in adapting them to decora- 
tive uses. There are variations in seale, in the relative proportions of parts, in contours of mouldings, 
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and the values given to ornaments, that show a full appreciation of the difference between features used 
constructionally, as elements in architectural design, and those features usual in the building up of 
purely decorative work. ‘The Winchelsea tombs are a good illustration of this. One has heard rauch 


scornful reference to the use of buttresses and arches and weatherings in decorative work, but so long 
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fomb of Prior Sutton (d, 1314), Oxford Cathedral. 


as the nature of the material is respected there is a perfectly proper use of such things in decoration. 
There is much work in wood, such as the Winchester stalls, in which the nature of the material 1s 
ignored, and in which, therefore, the design is open to much criticism, but there is no such wrong use 
in these fourteenth-century monuments. The power of design, the capacity for sheer invention, shown 


in these works is enormous.” 
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FirTEENTH-CENTURY AND Lare-Gornic Work. 

The fifteenth century is notable for the number, richness, and great variety of its monuments, 
table tombs, canopied recesses, engraved brasses, marble slabs, and chantry chapels. ‘The table tomb 
gencrally had its painted stone or alabaster effigy ; the sides of the tomb are decorated with cusped and 
erocketed arches, or with small canopied niches, with and without statuettes, or heraldic shields, or 
are filled with cusped quatrefoils. Sometimes the head of the effigy is surrounded with a rich canopy 
connected with a series of niches, one above the other, on each side of the figure, as on the magnificent 
tomb of Henry IV. in Canterbury Cathedral. Judges are shown in their robes and merchants 
in their long coats, the effigy of the wife is shown by the side of the husband, the sculptured figure 
of a skeleton in a recess is often placed under the real eftigy. Inscriptions, formerly in either French 
or Latin, were often done in English black-letter. 

The triple-arch canopied recessed tomb, with a bold cornice, is a common form of monument in 
this century. ‘The development of the rich tabernacle work in the canopy over the table tomb may 
be seen in the monument of Archbishop Bowet, in York Minster, and in Cardinal Beaufort’s chantry 
chapel in Winchester Cathedral. 

The single-arched canopy of ogee form, with crockets and finial, and flanked by buttresses, 
continued in use until about the middle of this century, as well as that surmounted by a bold cornice 
with panels of tracery underneath it. he flat-painted canopy in wood, with decorated cornice, 
suspended arches, and ceiling furnished with a sacred subject, is not uncommon during this 
period. 

The alabaster effigy much in evidence throughout this time shows with minute care all the details 
of dress and armour. Some of the great monuments towards the end of the century have over the 
canopy arches a screenwork of open lights with cusped heads, or rich, open tracery crowned with a 
decorated cornice. 

A special feature in the development is the Chantry Chapels which were built in such large numbers 
during this century. It may be noted that they are unknown outside of England. The chantry 
chapel originated in the custom of giving or bequeathing money for the celebration of masses at his 
tomb for the repose of the soul of the founder, and his family, to whom the chapel belonged. Special 
chapels were built or arranged for this purpose ; usually they are found in cathedrals and parish 
churches separated from the body of the church by stone or wood screens ; others were often built out 
between buttresses, or in some cases formed a great building, as in the case of Henry VII.’s Chapel at 
Westminster. A fine series of chantry chapels may be seen at Winchester, Tewkesbury, Wells, and 
st. Albans. It should be remembered that, although tombs and chantries were often erected during 
life, many were built immediately after death, and others long afterwards. 

late Gothie work is well illustrated by the magnificent chantry chapel of Prince Arthur, eldest son 
of Henry VIIL., in Worcester Cathedral, showing the rich and redundant tracery of the windows and 
wall panelling, the small carved and canopied niches which cover the piers, and the heraldic shields and 
lecoration which fill the panels and ornament the cornices. ‘The elaboration of such features as the 
canopied niche, the multiple cusping of the arch, the intricacies of rib and fan vaulting, and the profuse 
carving was unlimited. Other instances are Bishop Alcock’s chantry at Ely, that of Bishop Fox at 
Winchester, and the great chapel of Henry VII. at Westminster. 

The final development of Gothic, as seen on the monument, resulted in a great display of mechanical 
skill; this appears in the repetition of familiar details and ornament, all wrought in harmony with the 
upright and horizontal lines of the panelled tracery and the canopied niche. Never had the carver such 
an opportunity as the chantry chapel and monument provided in fillimg the niches and furnishing the 
sculptured subjects and carved ornament for cornice and string. Equal scope was there for the painter 
in covering the free spaces of vault and panel and the whole monument with glowing colour. 
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Tue RENAISSANCE. 

By the middle of the sixteenth century Gothic art in England had reached its final development, 
when there gradually arose an entirely new outlook in architecture and the other arts. The moveiient 
known as the Renaissance began in Italy at the beginning of the fifteenth century with the revival of 
Classic art and literature, and it spread to other European countries. The great architectural wor|s of 
the Roman period were numerous, and had to a certain extent been preserved, under the encourage- 
ment of the Popes. Italy awoke to the appreciation of these magnificent works, and the writinvs of 
Roman architects were studied. The first buildings of importance were carried out in Florence and 
Rome, chiefly by Brunelleschi, Bramante, Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Palladio, but it was not until 
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Elford, Staffordshire ; Tomb of Sir Thomas and Lady Arderne (1400). 


the early part of the sixteenth century that the influence was felt in England. In 1512 Torregiano, the 
famous Italian artist, was commissioned by Henry VIII. to design a monument to the Countess of 
Richmond, the mother of Henry VII. Before this Torregiano was engaged upon a monument to 
Doctor Young (now in the museum of the Record Office), with the object of satisfying Henry VIII. 
before being entrusted with the more important tomb of the Countess, and that of his father and mother. 
The terra-cotta tomb of Doctor Young, with its fine effigy, is entirely after the Italian manner. In 
that of the Countess of Richmond, though the sides of the tomb are Italian in their treatment, the 
canopy surrounding the head and its supports on each side of the figure are of Gothic design. ‘Then 
followed the great monument to Henry VII. and his Queen by Torregiano, more strictly in the Italian 
style, but here the great bronze screen which protects the tomb is purely Gothic in character. Numbers 
of workmen were attracted to this country through the encouragement given them by Henry VIII. 
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and his Court. Lord Marney, of Layer Marney, Essex, and Sir Thomas Weston, of Sutton Place, 
Surrey, both employed Italians on decorative works in terra-cotta in connection with their mansions ; 
but the use of this material did not last long. About 1525 a terra-cotta monument completely in the 
Italian style was erected to Lord Marney in Layer Marney Church. Various works, but to no great 
extent, were done chiefly in the south of England, showing Italian influence, and amongst them several 
monuments. After the death of Henry VIII. most of the Italian workmen left the country, and their 
special art soon died out. 

Gradually, however, the transition froin Gothic to Classic architecture proceeded. To meet the 
demands of the nobility for the new style which had “ caught on,” artists went to Italy and France to 
study. One of the most notable architects to further the development was Inigo Jones, who had 
worked in Italy. Another foreign influence had come into operation in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
when many refugees fled from the persecutions then rife in Holland. Amongst them were carvers and 
masons, who settled in this country. 

The works of Palladio on architecture and German and Dutch books were brought over. Nicholas 
Stone (b. 1586), who, with his three sons, became somewhat famous as a sculptor, had worked in 
Holland with De Keyser, a noted carver, and he became acquainted with Jansen, the Flemish architect. 
Nicholas Stone, junior, also worked in Italy under Bernini, the great architect and sculptor. 

Both the Dutch and Italian influence played a great part in the production of many monuments 
of Classic character in the seventeenth century. HKventually, chiefly through the works of Inigo Jones 
and those of Christopher Wren, John Webb, Hawkesmoor, Vanbrugh, and James Webb, Roman 
architecture was fully introduced into this country. Most of the architects designed sepulchral monu- 
ments or worked in conjunction with sculptors and monumental masons. 

An enormous number of Classic monuments, of widely different merit, have been put up, all more 
or less interesting from the human as well as the architectural point of view. 

“The monuments of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are, however, intensely interesting, 
as showing what use the craftsman of the period made of the new materials placed at his disposal. All 
through the Gothic times design had progressed evenly by very small steps, and the architecture was 
‘craftsmen’s architecture.’ Then came the time when, more or less suddenly, a number of new 
features, the correct use of which was only dimly realised, were placed in the mason’s hands ; but it 
was still the craftsman who had to provide the scheme of the thing, as well as to make it. We know 
about John Thorpe and others, but these monuments were not designed on paper in the way we practise 
now, and the method adopted was generally the same as in the Gothic times. The result is craftsman’s 
Classic architecture, and some of it is design of a very high order, showing a very original and capable 
use of Classic features. And it probably exercised a considerable influence on later developments. 
For instance, the Wellington monument may possibly have been based on such examples as the 
Stamford or the Colyton monuments. 

“The development of English Classic architecture in the hands of the workman is also specially 
interesting ; the skill with which cornices are adapted for use in conjunction with gables, the treatment 
of Classic features in wood buildings, the resource with which architraves, pediments, plinths and 
tustications were used in even humble domestic work, all show the capability of the workman as a 
designer of refined, well-composed, and beautifully proportioned work. The lovely old gateway 
entrances, walls, terraces, market halls, the lanterns on houses and halls, the round-ended bay windows, 
and the beautiful ships of the time are illustrations; and even in Wren’s churches the individual 
craftsman was a most important factor in the success of the interiors of them.” 

Monumental sculpture, however, became strangely altered from its original purpose, and fell 
irom its high estate. In the best periods of Gothic art the carved effigy was treated conventionally, 
a8 an important accessory to the design of the monument. ‘lo attempt an actual copy in sculpture 
ot a deceased person was never intended, the limitations in the use of all materials were freely 
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acknowledged, and the desire was to give an ideal representation of the figure, in an architec: ural 
setting, and as part of a monumental scheme. ‘This simple and beautiful unity of purpose which 
distinguished the best work of the thirteenth century gradually gave place in monumental art to 
an expression of the pride of life, when the dignity and grandeur of office and position were osten- 
tatiously displayed. Originally most of the sculptured effigies were represented peacefully lying 
with folded hands, as if in prayer; in later times the attitude materially changed, the figure is shown 
restlessly reclining with the head supported upon the right hand and arm, some, asif very uneasy, 
are sitting up wide awake; others eventually appear standing upright, gaily attired, and looking round 
on the world again. 

With reference to the monuments which are being put up in our churches, more especially in West- 
minster Abbey and in the cathedrals, it is high time some strong protest were made. If a memorial 
must be erected inside the church a small tablet should, in most cases, answer the purpose. The 
least objectionable alternative ; but here the monotonous display of 


hundreds of white crosses and tombstones all of the same type shows to what depths the public taste 


churchyard, however, offers the 
has sunk. In the case of Westminster Abbey, crowded as it is with tombs, it is a disgrace that more 
are being allowed to be put up. Various reasonable suggestions have been made to meet the require- 
ments for monuments when of a national character, and these ought to receive the immediate attention 
The old cathedrals and churches are too precious to be further invaded 
An exception, perhaps, may be claimed, with reluctance, 


of the responsible authorities. 
and disturbed by any modern productions. 
for such a masterly work as the beautiful monument put up to the Duke of Wellington in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral by Alfred Stevens, one of the greatest sculptors and painters of modern times. It worthils 
illustrates the best traditions of both Classic architecture and sculpture, and may be compared with the 





works of the most noted Italian artists. 


In conclusion I have been reminded of Wordsworth’s lines, notwithstanding all the beautiful 
things we have seen, that the best memorials of a good man or woman’s life are the many unrecorded 


acts of kindness and of Jove. 





DISCUSSION ON THE 
Mr. ALFRED W 


Mr. ARTHUR KEEN [F.]: It is a pleasure to me 
to he called upon to propose a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Williams for his admirable Paper. A few years 
ago he gave us at the Architectural Association an 
address on the subject of the late George Devey and 
his works, which was _ intensely 
valuable. And what he has 
been equally valuable. It is a most 
subject, because the monuments shown us this even- 
ing in such variety illustrate the very cream of the 


interesting and 
siven us this evening has 
interesting 


work done in the times when they were produced, and 
they serve admirably to illustrate the almost infinite 
In all the 
examples shown us there is no conscious effort afte1 
originality ; everything seems to proceed naturally 
from what has gone 
capable of giving some variation and improvement. I 
will not prophesy that our next architectural revival 
will be Gothic, but it is certainly within the range of 
possibility, or even probability, because Gothic art is 
much more adaptable to the requirements of modern 


possibilities of design in Gothic detail. 


before, wrought by workmen 


FOREGOING PAPER. 


S. Cross, M.A.Cantab., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


work than the Classic which we are accustomed to at 
the present moment. Another thing which occurred 
to me as I watched the slides appear was that they 
served to refute what used to be almost a standing 
criticism of Gothic decorative detail, that it used the 
features of constructional work falsely in decoration. 
That criticism might be, to some extent, justified 1 
the matter of woodwork, especially in woodwork ot 
early periods. But in the examples shown us this even- 
ing we have seen constructional features used freely in 
almost every case—parapets, dripstones, buttresses, 
and pinnacles—where no added weight was required : 
and they have been introduced with such good judg- 
ment and right feeling that there has always heen @ 
difference made—a difference in proportion, @ dif- 
ference in the relative size of things, a difference in the 
ornamental treatment or in the grouping of them— 
just sufficient to express, and express most adequately, 
the fact that they are used purely in a decorative 
sense, not in a constructional manner. And | think 
many of the fine qualities of these monuments are due 
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particularly to the fact that the men who carried 
them out were also the men who designed them. 
This is an asset which is almost lost, unfortunately, 
at the present day. There are still one or two trades 
in Which the combination exists, such as coach- 
building and the building of farm wagons, and par- 
ticularly in the trade of the ship’s carpenter. The 
wooden ships which were produced a century or two 
ayo were always beautiful things; the ornamental 
detail was always good. Even at the present day any 
collier or coasting steamer presents the same quality 
as these monuments show in a finer way ; you see pieces 
of carving on the terminals—scrolls and figureheads— 
which are roughly done, but apparently by the car- 
penter who has framed the ship’s timbers. They are 
instinctively beautiful, and show the finest sense of 
right relationship between the ornament and the con- 
struction. The same thing has happened in the case 
of the masons who had the making up of these monu- 
Although I am not an advocate of the idea 
that young architectural students should be taught to 
he craftsmen, yet much may be done by giving crafts- 
men instruction in architectural detail, and leaving 
them a much freer hand than we are accustomed 
to vive them. Mr. Williams has shown us many 
instances of Medieval sculpture, and J could not help 
feeling with regard to them that their distinguishing 
characteristic, apart from the intrinsic beauty which 
they all possess, was their great truth. In every case 
they represent exactly what was current at the time. 
From that arises their intense value to us; and I 
could not help feeling what a pity it is that we 
have largely lost this fact of truth in sculpture 
at the present day. If we in a modern building 
want to represent the idea of commerce, instead of 
illustrating it by means of a dock labourer carrying a 
box of oranges on his back, or a Liverpool broker 
shouting on the Cotton Exchange, we show a female 
figure, beautifully draped, with an antique ship pro- 
jecting from the side of her robe, which is altogether 
inadequate to give a proper impression of modern 
commerce. If we came back to the Medieval idea 
and frankly represented what is current in the present 
age, | think our work would be of much greater value 
in the future. It occurs to me to mention that a 
little time ago I saw a student’s design for a bank. 
It was done by quite a young fellow, but all the orna- 
mental carving work on the front was contrived out 
of such things as scales and money-bags, shovels, 
piles of money, and inkpots and other accessories of 
the hanker’s business. Though it was crudely done, 
| felt that he was on right and safe lines, and I wish 
it were possible to see much more of that kind of 
thing in our current architectural work. It would be 
a great incentive to design, and would render ow 
work more interesting than it commonly is. Mr. 
Williams has given us full measure, and we are much 
indebted to him for the time and trouble he has spent 
in preparing this very admirable analysis of the work 
on English monuments. 


ments. 


Mr. LAWRENCE WEAVER, F\S.A. [Hon. A.]: I 
feel that many present must be as keenly interested 
as I am in the wall tablet of Sir Godfrey Foljambe at 
Bakewell Church. I take particular interest in it, be- 
cause there are many thousands of monuments and 
memorials going to be put up in churches after this 
war. It is unlikely that there will be many tombs or 
cenotaphs in churches : in the first place because most 
of our fallen soldiers lie in unknown graves in Flanders ; 
secondly, there is no room in our churches; and 
thirdly, because the majority of memorials will be sim- 
ple. Probably most of the memorials will be wall 
tablets, and therefore 1 was glad Mr. Williams showed 
this example from Bakewell. He might have warned us 
that its inscription is modern. The memorial itself was 
moved at a restoration, and at that time this inscrip- 
tion was added. Its age, no doubt, deceives many 
people who see it, but it may be a copy of the original. 
The memorial is one of the earliest (1383) of its kind. 
Perhaps Mr. Williams can tell us whether there is any- 
thing earlier. There are some later ones, in the 
fifteenth century, such as the memorial to Thomas 
D’Arcy, in the D'Arcy chapel, Maldon, Essex. I think 
the Foljambe type may be a development from the 
semi-efligial tomb slab. What happened, I think, was 
something of this kind: a tomb-slab was moved to 
make room on the floor for some important person's 
table tomb, so they took up the semi-effigial slab and 
set it against a wall. That would give an idea for the 
development of the wall tablet. There are many 
other things on which I should like Mr. Williams’s 
opinion. One is as to when the kneeling figure was 
first employed in English monuments. I have not 
found one in England in Medizval times, and | think 
they came from the region of Tournai. One ordinary 
memorial method in the Middle Ages was to put up 
some kind of devotional relief—a Coronation of the 
Blessed Virgin or a Crucifixion, merely with the name 
of the person commemorated written underneath. ‘The 
next step was to add in the corner of this relief what 
in Italian reredos paintings we call the “ donor ”’ 
figure. Gradually, as the personal element grew 
stronger, the donor figure grew bigger, and the devo- 
tional subject became smaller, until finally it was 
omitted, and only the donor figure was left. There are 
many devotional memorials with kneeling figures. One 
of 1395, at Tournai, is the earliest I can find. It would 
be interesting to know why, seeing we had so many 
things from Tournai, particularly black marble fonts, 
we did not also borrow that form of memorial. It is a 
mystery why, until the nineteenth century, there is no 
such thing in England as a bronze tablet. They were 
very common in Germany from the sixteenth century 
onwards. Any volume of German parish histories 
will show delightful heraldic wall tablets in bronze. 
We cast many effigies in bronze, but never a wall 
tablet. I would make a faint protest against the idea 
that weepers on Medizval tombs represented only the 
family and relations of the dead. Seeing that many of 
these figures carry emblems which are clearly emblems 





of the saints, they cannot always have a personal 
significance. I am afraid Mi 
sympathetic with the later monuments, and regret his 
sketch was not continued to cover the memorials of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Many are ex- 
traordinarily fine, and the study of their development 
has been neglected in a most unfortunate way. 
Another interesting line of research is to trace how fai 
and how soon the Baroque movement influenced 
Hnelish memorials. As far as I know, the earliest 
frankly Baroque monument in this country is that of 
Lady Cheyne, in old Chelsea Church. It was by Paolo 
Bernini, son of the more famous Lorenzo, and was 
sent from Rome about 167]. The same idea is found 
in a tomb by Monnot, in Stamford Church, sent over 
from Rome in 1707. When the work of Roubillac, be- 
ginning in 1732, is reached, Baroque treatment is 
found to be fully established. But it is curious that it 
was so late in taking root in this country. It is worth 
noting that Lorenzo Bernini’s first work (1612) was a 
wall tablet, exactly like an English Jacobean example. 
He went a good distance before he died. May I gently 
protest against the idea that standing figures in monu- 
ments are a base trick employer in the eighteenth 
century, and that they are not in accordance with 
primitive excellence. Some of the 
memorials we know are Greek steles of the finest 


Williams is not very 


most exquisite 


periods of Greek art. They show people standing, 
sitting, and talking as in life, as well as emblematic 
Thanatos with reversed 
The Greeks were not ashamed to show thei 


figures such as Eros and 
torches. 
friends as they knew them and loved them, and if it is 
not done with undue vigour and naturalism. I see no 
objection to the treatment. I have great pleasure in 
seconding the vote of thanks to Mr. Williams for his 
contribution to a subject which must be in all our 
minds at this time. 

Mr. ARTHUR T. BOLTON [F.], F.S.A. : We shall 
agree that we have had a most interesting subject 
brought before us to-night. If it reminds us at all of 
the long history that stretches behind these monu- 
ments it cannot fail to be of I remem- 
ber meeting an Italian architect at Viterbo, who, in 
talking about a monument in his cathedral, remarked 
with great pride on the fact that it was by a sculptor 


reat service 


who he knew had also done one of the roval monu- 
ments of that same period and style in Westminste1 
Abbey. This link between the monuments of Italy 
and those of England has been a characteristic all 
through our history. I am afraid that I do not agree 
with the lecturer’s censure of standing monuments. 
because I cannot reconcile it with that verv interesting 
type of monument in which you have standing o1 


kneeling figures supporting the slab over the figure 


of the deceased. Kither they are squires or knights 
companions, or else, perhaps they may be those 
interesting figures in which the 
is shrouded in the hood of some confraternitv. You 
have probably witnessed these 


person represented 


funeral processions in 


Italy, where they are still kept up even at the present 
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day. The members, who belong to different oi j\ers 
of society, taking part in these funerals all wear ile 
tical robes with hoods shrouding their faces, by means 
of which they all stand upon the same footin 
persons interested in the funeral of a deceased men ber, 
Such a record in stone is of the greatest interest. Mr. 
Williams, I noticed, made the customary remarks aout 
the monuments in the older churches, but in the 
course of some reading in which I have of late heen 
taken up, I came across a very applicable passave in 
the life-story of a very famous Irishman. He writes to 
an old schoolfellow his earliest impressions of his first 
visit to London. He had been to visit Westminster 
Abbey, and after mentioning “the awe which per- 
vaded my mind, which was indescribable, and the very 
silence, which of itself was sacred,” he goes on to refer 
to the monuments as follows : ‘* Some would imagine 
that all these monuments were so many monuments 
of folly ; I do not think so; what useful lessons of 
morality and sound philosophy do they not exhibit! 
When the high-born beauty surveys her face in the 
polished parian, though dumb the marble, vet it tells 
her that it was placed to guard the remains of as fine 
a form, and as fair a face as her own. They show, be- 
sides, how anxious we are to extend our loves and 
friendships beyond the grave, and to snatch as much 
as we can from oblivion :—such is our natural love ot 
immortality ; but it is here that letters obtain the 
noblest triumphs ; it is here that the swarthy daughters 
of Cadmus may hang their trophies on high ; for when 
all the pride of chisel and the pomp of heraldry yield 
to the silent touches of time, a single line, a half-worn- 
out inscription, remain faithful to their trust.” These 
are the impressions of Edmund Burke on visiting the 
Abbey. You will notice that he brings in an inter- 
esting point, and that is the value of the epitaphs, 
which has not been touched on, and this interest in the 
inscriptions must be particularly in those of the later 
periods. I confess, of course, that the first impression 
one has, when starting out to study architecture, 1s 
that the monuments are a great nuisance. I do think. 
however, that we soon pass beyond that first impres- 
sion, because if the interior is worth anything at all, 
it rises of itself far above the minor features of such 
monuments; we are no longer troubled by them. 
There is, too, this other point of view, the one which se 
impresses Edmund Burke, the historical standpoint. 
It is not too much to say that the narrow ideas of the 
last half century have done irremediable mischief. and 
that our churches have suffered enormously by the 
disturbance and destruction of their valuable monu- 
[ can think of many churches where all kind 
I was told a 


as 


ments. 
of expedients have been resorted to. 
storv last summer how an ancestor's monument had 
been rescued from the erypt of St. Martin’s-in-the 
Fields and had been re-erected in the family church 
Worcestershire. It was, I could see, a_ beautiful 
seventeenth or early eighteenth century monument. 
I think we must, as architects, take these things more 


seriously. We have no right to interfere with history 
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by conniving at the abolition of historical records in 
this way. Such tombs and monuments may not be, 
perliaps, enormously interesting to ourselves, but they 
may be of vital interest to our cousins across the seas, 
for whom we are in a manner trustees. The loss of 
such) monuments has been allowed to go a great deal 
too far; and we must all hope that there will not be 
any more instances of such mistaken zeal for a single 
phase of our national history so deeply graven in 
eloquent masonry. 

Mr. J. WRIGHTSON BATESON [.1.]: Mr. Williams 
has brought before us, as students and as architects, 
the lesson that we ought to do something with regard 
to these monuments, not only in the old churches by 
preserving them as much as possible, but also studying 
them as a guidance to building new churches. One 
grave fault with regard to monuments in churches is 
that very often a Classic design is put into a Gothic 
church, and that, it seems to me, is incongruous. If 
we would only study some of the examples which have 
been placed before us this evening, and when the time 
comes for us to design a church remember the lessons, 
| think we should have some useful groundwork on 
which to make a good design. One speaker men- 
tioned the extent to which the workman was concerned 
with design. I think the present age is so different that 
we have not the time to do the work as it was formerly 
done. If conditions were such that we could sit down 
and spend time in the design, and be paid accordingly, 
we should be able to turn out as good work as the 
examples depicted on the screen. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, replying to some of the points 
raised in the discussion, said : I think the monument 
at Bakewell Church is one of the earliest in the way of 
a tablet. I did not refer to the Bishop de Valence’s 
monument at Winchester as a tablet. It had been 
designed and intended as a slab, but in later years it 
was put on the wall. I cannot say when the kneeling 
figure came into English monumental art in the sense 
that has been referred to by one of the speakers. 
With regard to bronze tablets, it is a pity they have 
not been more used, although in recent years one does 
see more than formerly. With regard to the weepers, 
it is true that the figures placed on the sides of the 
table tomb are not all relations. For instance, on the 
tomb of the Earl of Arundel there are, I think, 28 
figures, and they are all figures of monks; but often 
they were figures of relatives and friends. With regard 
to standing figures, I do not object to these ; what one 
does object to is the gorgeous display which was 
evidently intended in many of the later monuments, 
and that display of arrogance which is extremely 
unbecoming ina monument. But where they can be 
shown with the sweetness and restraint which are seen 
in the early work, they are perfectly allowable. One 
speaker has said that we ought to rise above the 
feeling of disturbance occasioned by the number of 
monuments in our churches. Though I would not on 
any account advise the removal of old monuments, 
however late they may be in character, vet there is a 


great difficulty in some churches, especially in West- 
minster Abbey, in seeing the interior of the building 
itself on account of the tremendous accumulation 
of sometimes very indifferent monuments in the 
building. 


Mr. J. D. CRACE, F.S.A. [Hon. A.], writes : 

Having had the privilege of reading a proof of Mr. 
Williams’s very able and comprehensive Paper, but 
being unable to attend at his own reading of it, may 
I offer one or two remarks on points arising from it. 

Speaking of early crosses still existing, Mr. Williams 
says: “The precise origin of some crosses put up 
in these early times is a matter of debate; some 
belonging to the seventh and eighth centuries in the 
north and west of England are supposed to be of 
Coptic origin.” I do not know to what authority he 
is indebted for this last strange suggestion. Why 
Coptic ? But the notion that these early crosses 
were memorial monuments is, I think, now known 
to be an error. Their real purpose is very clearly 
stated by a writer of the eighth century. They were 
* meeting places for worship,” substitutes for churches 
when churches were few. 

The writer of the Hodoeporicon of St. Willibald 
(d. 785) took down from his own lips the aged _pil- 
grim’s description of his travels. In explanation of 
the incident of his being dedicated to God in infancy 
cS by being laid at the foot of the cross,” the writer 
says : 

* For it is the custom of the Saxon race that on 
many of the estates of nobles and of good men they 
are wont to have, not a church, but the standard of 
the Holy Cross dedicated to our Lord, and reverenced 
with great honour, lifted up on high, &c., &e.” (See 
Palestine Pilqrims Text, (Vol. 111.) 

Of examples of actual personal monuments, Mr. 
Williams adduces many of the first importance ; but 
of those of the fifteenth century which are definitely 
portrait monuments he has, I think, omitted the 
finest of all as a work of art, that of the widowed 
Alice Duchess of Suffolk (d. 1475), daughter of Thomas 
Chaucer, and probably granddaughter of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, the poet. She is buried at Ewelme, Oxford- 
shire, in the church which she founded, and amidst 
the other benevolent institutions of her creation. 

The delicacy and charm of the sculpture of the face 
and hands, the dignity of treatment of the robes, all 
indicate the work of an accomplished artist, quite 
beyond the level of the “ monumental sculptor ”’ of 
the time. Who was that artist ? 

Seeing how thoroughly Mr. Williams has dealt with 
a succession of periods, one is surprised to find him 
skipping the characteristic Elizabethan and Jacobean 
monuments, of which there are perhaps more examples 
than of any other, and more widely distributed. 
However, he has given us so much, and in so discrimi- 
nating and concise a manner, that we can only be 
grateful to him for so compact a history of monu- 
mental art in England. 


H H 
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VITRUVIUS TRANSATLANTICUS. 


By Paut WATERHOUSE [L".]. 


\IVE-and-twenty years ago a writer contributed to the “ Proceedings” of the Institute an article 

|; on Marini’s edition of Vitruvius, in which he expressed the opinion that not many professional 

men vexed their souls in those days on the subject of the scamilli impares. Professor Aitchison 

in the following issue put the previous contributor to silence and to shame by remarking that the 

obvious reason for this peace of mind was that Wilkins and Penrose had cleared up for all time the 
mystery which for five centuries had beset these two magic words. 

[ have an interest in the incident, for I was the innocent contributor who expressed the orizinal 
opinion, and to-day I find myself called upon to re-invest that Latin riddle with modern importince. 
The cause of the renewed interest is Mr. Goodyear, whose work, Greek Refinements, once more calls into 
prominence the Vitruvian enigma. It is true that it is more than two years since Mr. Goodyear’s book 
came into print ; but as, through a variety of causes, the work has never received notice in this Journal, 
| have thought that some mention of it in our publication might not be out of place even though, at the 
present time, the subject is one that is not likely to receive the attention which would fall to it in days 
of peace and leisure. 

It will be recalled that this dubious expression, scamilli impares, occurs three times in the work of 
Vitruvius : twice in the third book, and once again in the fifth, the former being the passages which 
have provoked the greatest controversy. The importance of the obscure phrase is that it launched 
Wilkins, Pennethorne, and Penrose upon those important inquiries which led to the discovery of the 
now famous curves applied by the Greeks to certain nominally straight surfaces. The main passage, 
which has been rendered into English by Wilkins and Gwilt (two of the British translators of Vitruvius) 
ax well as by others, runs in Latin as transcribed in the note below.* A translation which for various 
reasons I prefer to those just mentioned is worded thus : 

“The stylobate, in order that it may have an increase (1.e. of height) in the centre, should be levelled 
by means of the graduated gauges, for if it is regulated (to a dead line) by the level it will appear to the 
eve hollowed, &e.’ 

[ am not claiming originality for the sense of this translation, for this is the sense which Mr. Good- 
vear adopts, and he in turn acknowledges his obligation to the French authority, Burnouf. But the 
point of this rendering is that it brings out the essential contrast which was obviously in the mind of 
Vitruvius, a contrast to which I will shortly refer. 

Wilkins came to the conclusion that if the stylobate—or step on which the columns stand—was 
going to be out of level, something or other was obviously going in consequence to be out of uniformity— 
unequal, in fact, or as the Romans say,impar. What was this likely to be? Wilkins’s conjecture was 
that the inequality would be in the fillet beneath the lower torus of the base. 

Penrose, who, like Pennethorne, confirmed by his observations the immensely interesting fact that 
the stylobate actually was as Vitruvius said, raised or bellied towards the centre, discovered unparallel 
joints in certain blocks of the column itself (his example being primarily the Parthenon, which, having 
no bases, would not lend itself to Wilkins’s theory), and from Penrose’s day the unequal scamillus was 
supposed to be a block in the column. But the extraordinary feature about all these discoveries and 
explanations is that Vitruvius, if I(and many greater people) understand him aright, is describing b) 
his scamilli impares not a result of the bellying of the stylobate, but merely a means of effecting this cur- 
vature. He says, if I read him correctly, “‘ Don’t do your job with the level; do it with the scamilli.” 

Wilkins, in fact, conjectured a device which may or may not have existed (I suspect it never did, 
except in the example he gives of St. Martin’s Church). Penrose not merely conjectured, but dis- 


* Stylobatam ita oportet exwquari, uti habeat per medium adjectionem per scamillos impares. Si enim ad libellam 
dirigetur, alveolatus oculo videbitut 
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covered an actual and most ingenious adjustment ; but both of these explanations are concerned with 
the consequences of the curved stylobate, not with the means for its construction. 

Mr. Goodyear most commendably revives the memory of the Frenchman Emile Burnouf, whose 
contribution to the Revue Générale de l’ Architecture in 1875 gives on the whole the most sensible inter- 
pretation of the scamilli impares, an interpretation which, without throwing any discredit upon the 
work of Penrose, accords quite faithfully with the text of Vitruvius. Penrose having discovered an 
irregular feature—viz., a block in the frustum of the column which was irregular or impar—concluded 
that this must be the scamillus of which Vitruvius wrote ; but in all justice it must be acknowledged, 
even by those who, like myself, have subscribed to the Penrose theory, that Burnouf is almost certainly 
right. He points out that to make a delicate curve in an approximately horizontal feature you need 
only use a series of some sort of gauges of unequal but graduated height. These gauges are obviously 
what Vitruvius referred to when he used (if he did use) the word scamilli. 

Controversy has been busy not only over the meaning of the word scamilli, but naturally also 
over the question whether scamilli is not a corrupt reading. Some manuscripts give scabelli. It is 
assumed that scamillus, like scabellus, is a diminutive of the word scamnum, a step or stool. But the 
word scabellus, as a matter of fact, does not exist. It is the neuter form, scabellum or scabillum, that 
we know (e.g., in the 110th Psalm as well as in more classic Latin). It has occurred to me to wonder 
whether scalmilli, a legitimately formed diminutive from scalmus (a peg), may not after all be the lost 
word for which the ages have sought in vain! 

But enough of this Vitruviology. Mr. Goodyear reminds us that Pennethorne recorded not merely 
vertical curvatures but also horizontal deflections ; giving in particular details of the very remarkable 
temple court at Medinet Habou in Egypt. ‘The curves in that court, which are meant chiefly to be 
viewed from the interior of the court, are convex thereto, and consequently produce to the spectator 
an effect exactly equivalent to a rising vertical curvature. (It is obvious, for example, that an eye 
regarding a cornice which is the same distance vertically and horizontally from that eye—viz., at an 
angle of 45 degrees—will obtain, as far as mere outline is concerned, the same effect from a horizontal 
convex curve as from a vertical curve rising in the centre.) 

Other classic instances of such convex horizontal curvature are to be found in the flanks of the 
temple of Poseidon at Pestum, where the curvature was discovered by Burckhardt previous to 1869, and 
in the well-known Maison Carrée at Nimes, where they were observed and measured in 1891 by Mr. 
Goodyear himself. 

Now we have all been inclined to accept very readily a general optic theory that large solids 
bounded in vision by long straight lines tend to look hollow; that to look hollow is esthetically 
inadmissible ; that the Greeks with their keen sense of beauty discovered this inadmissibility, and that 
they corrected it by artificial convexity. The words of Vitruvius and the foregoing examples bear this 
out very excellently, and if they were the only examples available all would be well with us and the 
Greeks and Vitruvius and the theory. But Mr. Goodyear has apparently upset the whole of this nice 
doctrine by finding out, and reminding us that others also have found out, the prevalence of concave 
curvatures as well. 

Now what are we to make of this ?. Mr. Goodyear is very bold. He openly mocks at the ** almost 
universal popular impression that the ancient curves were intended to correct optical effects of down- 
ward sagging’; he gently chastises Professor F. M. Simpson and Mr. Russell Sturgis for endorsing 
this “* vulgar error,” and, if he has a little more sympathy for Hoffer’s theory, he still has to condemn it. 
Joseph Hoffer (who wrote in 1838) pointed out that as a matter of fact long straight horizontal lines 
hounding a solid are usually seen in perspective, and consequently appear as a curve drooping (if they 
are above the eye) towards the remoter end, though in draughtsman’s perspective this curvilinear droop 
is represented by a straight line hastening downwards towards a vanishing point. This appeal to optic 
facts is very convincing, but it is at least difficult, I think, to adopt it in face of Vitruvius’s very definite 
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statement that the stylobate is to have a central rise, because “ if formed by the level it will apjea 
hollowed ” (alveolatus). 

Of course, if one adopts the Hoffer view, it is possible to save the situation by alleging that Vitru\ ius 
in writing of the stylobate is speaking of a feature normally below the eye of the spectator, which wil: by 


the same action of perspective (optical, not draughtsman’s, perspective) appear as a concave Curve 


turning upward at its remoter end; yet one can only maintain this explanation of the meaniny of 
Vitruvius by also maintaining, as Mr. Goodyear does, that Vitruvius ‘* does not at all refer to the lines 
of the entablature.”’ But as I read Vitruvius he does very particularly refer to the lines of the entab- 


lature also. ‘Turn to the later passage in Book ILI., where Vitruvius comes back to the subject of the 
use of the scamilli, and what do we there find? (The passage I know is corrupt, for the main verb is 
missing, but the prose is good enough for the clerk-of-works-like style of our author.) This is my 
rendering : “ The capitals of the columns being now completed (they are) fixed. . . not by the level, but 
by an equal measure, so that whatever increase may have been made in the stylobate may be responded 
to symmetrically by the upper members of the architrave.” Here Vitruvius clearly associates the 
camber of the stylobate with an exactly equal camber in the entablature ; and it is obvious that he 
conceives of the convexity of the cornice as associated with that curve of the stvlobate for which he has 
definitely given an optie reason. 

Mr. Goodyear himself makes out a good case for the suggestion that the Greeks were desirous 
neither of making a line which appears hollow appear by correction straight, nor of attempting to 
increase (optically) the perspective curve and so present an appearance of added length and size. 
Their object, he Says, Was tempt ramental expression, not optical correction. He may be right ; but 
his exclusion of optical reasons involves the throwing overboard of Vitruvius and his explanation, and 
this is at least rather unfaithful to the man whose long-misunderstood remark tirst led to the discovery 
of the curves we now study with so much interest. 

Oddlv enough, Penrose. careful and mathematical student though he was, fell into a most remark- 
able conjecture. The pediment, as he observes, has a marked optical influence on the straight cornice 
which subtends the two sloping boundaries of the tympanum. He argued that the Greeks, noticing 
this, first gave an upward curve to this pedimental cornice, and then, finding it a success, applied the 
same device to the flanks. But, strangely enough, convex refinement in the cornice under the pediment 
is far from general. The evidence which Mr. Goodyear brings together as to concave curves shows 
this ; and it is not a little remarkable that the concavity on one of the Parthenon fronts was recorded 
by Penrose himself.* The examples cited by Mr. Goodyear are the Parthenon, a Roman temple at 
Cori, the temple at Egesta, and the so-called temple of Poseidon at Pestum. In each of these there 1s, 
or appears to be, a horizontal concavity in the entablature of the pedimental ends of the structure, and 
in some at least of these examples these coneavities of the ends are accompanied by convexities of the 
Hanks. 

How are these things to be accounted for? Mr. Goodyear shrinks again from giving an optic 
explanation to the concave refinements. If it be allowable to follow up the line of thought which seems 
to me suggested by his material, I would venture to put forward a suggestion. 

One of the most usual aspects from which a temple of the Greek class is viewed is a slightly oblique 


frontal aspect in which the spectator stands just sufficiently to one side of the front to catch the flank 
in sharp perspective. J eall this point A. The other most usual aspect is the central position in front 
of the entrance—the position, in fact, of an approaching worshipper. Let us call this point Bb. In most 
cases a visitor to the temple would stand both at A and B during his approach, and in the minutes 
during which he would be most ready to give heed to the building on entering or approaching he would 
see the fabric from both points of view in close succession. 

In Penrose’s book the entablatures on bot fronts of the same features serves to neutralise the convexities. Penros 


Parthenon are measured and recorded as convex refinements knew of the concave refinement, but on consideration 
(vertical). The concave (horizontal) curvature on these regarded it as accidental. 
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i suggest therefore with regard to the aspect A that the convex curvature Is regulated and prompted 
not indeed (on the Hoffer theory) by the intention of increasing the effect of perspective, but because 
the cornice line of the flank is in that view seen in close relation and rivalry with the entasis of the 
colunims, particularly with that of the nearer angle column, and that if it be not rendered somewhat 
convex by horizontal or vertical curvature its straight line will look hollow (alveolatus) in contrast with 
the column's entasis. (Mr. Goodyear’s illustration (No. 26) of Pzstum will explain my point.) As to 
aspect B: the spectator, if he is standing close to the temple and looking up, will find that perspective 
ismaking the frontal cornice curve downwards right and left. Is it not at least possible that the central 
lroop induced by the concave refinement is intended to counteract with Greek subtlety this trick of 
perspective ? I know not ; but it seems worth while to think this over. 

| fear I have at present got no nearer than Mr. Goodyear to the rehabilitation of Vitruvius and his 
clearly given reason, unless, indeed, we may interpret Vitruvius a little further. Vitruvius, I am sure, 
though Mr. Goodyear appears not to agree, associates very closely the curvature of the stylobate with 
the curvature of the entablature. It is perhaps straining language to suggest that when he orders the 
stylobate to be curved “ because if level it would appear hollow ”’ he is really referring to the optical 
effects of the entablature ; but we must remember that Vitruvius is describing a device already well 
known to his technical readers, and that the provision he makes for the “‘ refinement ”’ of the stylobate 
is part and parcel of the curvature to be given also to the horizontal features of the entire flank. And 
in view of this his words are accurately and literally true. For it is clear—is it not ?—that if the whole 
epistyliam and the rest of the entablature is curved the stylobate would by contrast appear hollow if not 
associated with the entablature in the same curvature. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, according to Mr. Goodyear, is temperament. I don’t think 
any of us can disagree. ‘The only question is whether the use of such a word as ** Temperament,”’ to 
the exclusion, for example, of ** Optics,” really brings us nearer to the secrets we are seeking out. An 
appeal to ** temperament,” for instance, will not explain why columns should not be broader at the top 
than at the base, nor why entasis should not be concave instead of convex. 

Mr. Goodyear has done a good work in collecting examples of the curvatures, in bringing together 
old discoveries and adding to them most valuable new ones—so good a work that when all our interest 
isaroused, when we have all the materials round us ready for a new study of an old problem, it is a little 
disappointing to be put off with “temperament.” I should like to know why the Greeks, hating 
straight lines, made some concave and others convex ; and, what is more, I should like to know Mr. 
Goodyear’s opinion ; for I am not prepared to think that the Greeks did not care one way or the other. 

| must appear in what I have written above to be in some measure criticising Mr. Goodyear's 
conclusions ; but I do so with great diffidence and with great respect, and in this connection I should 
like to make an acknowledgment. Some years ago Mr. Goodyear’s pronouncements on refinements in 
Gothic work met in this country with a storm of criticism. He was assailed by those who considered, 
ipriori, that his theories were impossible ; by those who imagined that wherever there was irregularity 
in Gothic work decay was the explanation ; by those who held the theory that the beauty of medizval 
huilding owed its origin to a sort of devil-may-care insouciance on the part of the builders ; and finally 
iv a few—a very few—who endeavoured to meet his facts with facts. At that time he invited me— 
isceptic but not an assailant—to visit him at his hotel and to see his photographs, and I most heartily 
ilmit that I was then brought to realise that he had veritably and by sound research opened the door 
‘0a world of new mystery of the real existence of which there could be no possible doubt. Naturally, 
iia search for these refinements the more ardent the searcher is the more often will he come upon 
‘amples which, though apparently intentional, are in reality accidental ; but I for one am satisfied 
that Mr. Goodyear has brought the world proof of the employment from time to time by Gothic as well 
is Greek masons of intentional departures from vertical and horizontal normality. 

I do not pretend in this review to have covered the ground of Mr. Goodyear’s work. I have 
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f his 
book contains records of other and highly ini crest- 


ing instances of spatial irregularities all of which go to prove not only the minute acumen of ‘reek 
thought in the elements of their majestic architecture, but also the reverent care with which, thanks to 


such instructors as Mr. Goodyear, 
knew nothing. 


There is nothing in the whole realm of art more 
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The Architectural Association. 


9 CONDUIT 


Members acquainted with the important work done 
by the Architectural Association in the training of 
young men for the profession of architecture will learn 
with regret that the Association is being badly hit by 
the war, suffering not only from the loss of subscrip- 
then 
the very serious falling 

Before the war broke 


tions of members who have left business for 
military service, but also fron 
off of students in the 
out the new session promised to be one of exceptional 


students had entered for the 


S( hools 


success. Over seventy 


Day School, and the teaching staff had been engaged 
accordingly. Since the 
students of the Day School have joined the Army, and 
the evening students have drifted away altogether and 
At the present 
moment no fewer than 350 members of the Association 


of war some fifty 


outoreak 


the schools have had to be closed. 
are on War | although some of these have 
paid their subscriptions, it is not anticipated that the 
majority will be able to do so, and it is not proposed to 


service, an 


Every 
ching staff have voluntarily 
It is expected that the 
unt to £1,000, and it is 
ties will have to be con- 


press them for payment. possible economy is 
being effected, and the te: 
accepted reduced salaries 
deficit on the session will ami 


feared that the same difficul 


tended with in the coming session. The outlook 
seemed so gloomy that it was suggested that the 
schools should be closed. The Advisory Council, how- 
ever, strongly deprecated such a course and urged the 


continuation of the usual activities. 

Mr. Maurice Webb, President of the Association 
(who in the early days of the war joined the Royal 
has since obtained a com 


Engineers as a private and 


those intricacies are studied in that New World of which the (reeks 


amazing than America’s homage to the classic age, 


mission in that regiment), has addressed a letter to the 
President and Council of the Institute acquainting 
them with the position of affairs and appealing for 
help to tide the Association over their difficulties, 
* The encouragement always given to us by the 
Institute,” wrote Mr. Webb, * leads us to hope that in 
the present circumstances of unusual difficulty they 
may see their way to help us. We, of course, require 
money ; but, in addition, we hope that in any appeal 
we may decide to issue we may include an expression 
of encouragement from the Institute Council to con- 
tinue the work we are doing, which we believe is of 
real use to the profession.” Mr. Webb’s appeal, which 
was strongly supported before the Council by Mr. 
Leonard Stokes, Past President of the A.A., Mr. H. 
Austen Hall, the Acting President, and others, received 
a very sympathetic hearing, and the matter was 
referred to the Finance and House Committee to-con- 
sider and report upon the possibility of making a 
liberal donation. 

The Committee have made a report stating that 
they felt bound to take into consideration the burden 
of debt which still weighs upon the Institute, and als 
the estimated deficit for the current year owing to the 
loss of subscriptions of the numerous members serving 
with the Forces. They express regret that the con- 
dition of the Institute finances prevents their recom- 
mending a larger grant than £250 in addition to th 
usual annual grant of £100. 

Happily the Council have a voice in the disposal o! 
funds held in trust for educational purposes whic! 
enables them to afford the Association further assist 
ance. The accumulated balance of the Anderson 
Webb Trust Fund amounts to £273, and the donor 
of the Fund, Sir Aston Webb and Mr. Maeviea 
Anderson, have asked the Council to sanction thi 
payment to the Association of £250 out of this balance 
In making the request they recall the purpose 10! 
which the Fund was instituted, and express. thel 
satisfaction that no better use could be made of thi 
balance than to apply it in aid of the Associatiol 
in this time of stress. 

It is satisfactory to announce that the proposal 
received the sanction of the Council at their meetin! 
last Monday. By their adoption the Association 
benefit at once to the extent of £600—a sum whic! 
may not recoup them for all their losses, but will. # 
any rate, help to smooth away immediate difficulties 
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OFFICIAL 


Official Architecture. 

The Manchester City Council at their meeting on 
the Srd inst. resolved by a large majority that a 
speciiil committee be appointed with instructions “ to 
inquire exhaustively into the present methods adopted 
in connection with civic architectural matters, with a 
view {o their possible improvement in efficiency and 
economy ; to advise the Council with regard to the 
advantage or otherwise of inviting the services of firms 
of architects in private practice, thereby enabling 
the City Architect to devote himself to advisory and 
supervisory work in connection with plans, building 
operations, and so on ; and to lay its views generally 
before the Council.” 

Mr. Councillor Ross Clyne, the mover of the resolution, asked 
why local architects who were ratepayers should be deprived 
from securing designs in competition. There was no reason 
why architects should not be asked to compete in the same way 
as builders were asked to tender. Architects would be willing 
to appear before the special committee and prove that, as a 
rule, the erections in Manchester were too costly, that there was 
alimitation of ideas, and a tendency to become stereotyped. 

Mr. Alderman Abbott, speaking in support, said that the 
resolution was no reflection on the City Architect ; it was just 
the opposite. It was to relieve him of the responsibility of 
having to build anything from a workshop or cottage to large 
institutions devoted to totally different objects. He could in- 
stance one or two buildings recently erected and devoted to 
certain purposes which were not merely inadequately planned, 
but from an external point of view were not of the character 
they shovld be in so fine a neighbourhood. They could not 
blame the City Architect. He had to turn from one simple 
luty to an elaborate and complex piece of architecture as re- 
quested. It was the duty, therefore, of the Council to give per- 
fect freedom for the brains of the city in architecture to be at 
the disposal of the city or of any particular committee. Not 

uly would it result in a beautiful city, but it would relieve the 
(ity Architect from his present responsibility, and enable him 
tosuperintend and carry out the ordinary work that fell within 
nis scope. 

Mr. Alderman Turnbull, late Deputy Chairman of the Sites 
and Buildings Committee of the Education Committee, stated 
that if they gave outside architects the opportunity of compe- 
ting for the work they would only be doing what they were justi- 
tied in doing, as the present system was not always satisfactory 
0 far as cost was concerned. He was, he added, a very great 
advocate for municipal housing, and he had come to the con- 
clusion that until they changed their system of preparing plans 
they would never obtain a satisfactory municipal housing 
scheme. 

Mr. Councillor Todd expressed the opinion that competition 
for public buildings was desirable ; one man’s designs for all 
tanner of buildings were not always perfect. 

Mr. Councillor Johnson pointed out that the financial ques- 
tion had to be considered. Architects were paid by commis- 

on. Was the City Architect's establishment to be retained, 
ind commission paid to those architects who, whether they had 
nidea of economy or not, would get commission on the cost of 
the building, and, therefore, would not be inclined to make it as 
oW-priced as possible ? 


University of Liverpool : Chair of Civic Design. 
The Council of the University invite applications 
ior this Chair, which is associated with the School of 
Architecture. 

|. The duties of the Professor will commence and 
‘ie appointment date from Ist October 1915. The 
‘ppointment will be for four years, the period during 
‘tich the endowment of the Chair is secured. 
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2. The stipend of the Chair is fixed at £400 pe 
annum. The Professor will be allowed, but no 
required, to become a contributor to the Superannua- 
tion scheme. 

3. The Professor will be required to reside during the 
Autumn and Lent Terms of each session, from the 
beginning of October to about the end of March, with 
three weeks’ vacation at Christmas. He will be respon- 
sible (a) for the conduct and direction of research into 
the problems connected with the design and develop- 
ment of towns; such research being held to include 
the production of drawings of schemes for the treat- 
ment of specific problems, as well as critical and 
historic surveys of existing work ; (b) the publication 
of the results of this research ; (c) the provision and 
supervision of instruction on the subjects of the Chair ; 
(d) to take such part in the degree and other examina- 
tions of the University as the Council, on the recom- 
mendation of the Senate and the Faculty of Arts, may 
determine, and to hold or be responsible for such 
terminal examinations as the Faculty may approve. 

4. A Lecturer, also holding a Research Fellowship, 
is associated with the work of the Department. There 
are several special lecturers taking single courses of 
lectures. 

5. The Professor will be allowed, while in residence. 
to carry on the practice of his profession on conditions 
already determined by regulations. Such work, how- 
ever, must be undertaken only to such an extent as 
shall not interfere with the duties of the Chair. 

6. Candidates are expected to give a detailed state- 
ment of schemes already executed or projected by 
them, to accompany it with plans and drawings, and 
to supply details of published or written work 

7. Applications, together with the names cf three 
persons to whom reference may be made, and twelve 
copies of not more than six testimonials, should be 
forwarded to the Registrar, Mr. Edward Carey, on or 
hefore 10th May 1915. Original documents should not 
be forwarded. 


Trees in London Streets. 

Professor J. B. Farmer, of the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, reporting to the Kensington 
Council on tree-planting in London, states that the 
trees most suitable for planting in the streets are the 
Plane, the Tree of Heaven (Ailanthus glandulosa), the 
Jersey Elm and the Lombardy Poplar. Other varieties 
worth trying are the Lime (Tilia euchlora), the single- 
leaved Ash, Bolle’s Poplar, and the pink hybrid Chest- 
nut. The trees should be planted, as far as possible, at 
equal distances from one another. A suitable distance 
apart is 50-60 feet, but narrow pyramidal trees might 
be a little closer together. The trees in any one street 
or road should be of one species only, and as far as 
possible they should be kept even in size, and be 
shaped on a uniform scheme. The shape may be 
pyramidal or open, the latter being suitable for roads 
that are wide and especially when the houses are 
separated from the pavement by forecourts. 
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OBITUARY 
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Wilham Morris and Whistler, which 
appeared in 1911, was among latest literary pro- 
ductions. Of his pictures‘ The Renascence of Venus” 
is now in the Tate Gallery d “The Fate of Per- 
sephone” in the National Collection at Karlsruhe 
while his most recent work includes his own portrait 
painted in 1912 for the Uffizi Gallery, Florence. The 
he Bristol Art Gallery are 
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Design to the Board of Education 
of Design forthe Manchester Municipal School of Art 
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founded the Arts and Crafts Exhibitions Society in 
1888, and was for many years President. Among his 
principal works as a decorator are the ceiling and fire- 
place (modelled) at Coombe Bank, Sevenoaks: ; the 
dining-room, No. 1 Holland Park; friezes at Clare 
Lawn and East Sheen, and at Paddockhurst, Sussex: 
* Passing the Torch’ at the West London {:thiea! 
P g tl a! 
Society’s Chapel, Queen’s Road, W.; Panels 
society's lapel, Queen's hoad, -; tan t the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Building, Chicago; 
Frieze for the Galleries of the British Art Section, St. 
Louis Exhibition ; Painted Frieze, Vinland, Newport, 
R.1., U.S.A.: Mosaic decoration, 1, South Audley Street. 





THE EXAMINATIONS, 
The Final: Designs approved. 





The Board of Architectural Education announce 
that the designs submitted by the following Students 
have been approved :— 

SUBJECT XIX. 

(a) A Memorran to Lorp 
Arnold: R. C. Harrison: H. St. J. 
Brandon: C. J. Hendry: M. 
Bruce: J.C. C. Hull: V. 
Carev: R. W. Hutton: L. D. H. 
Cottingham: G. R. Jopling : A. B. B. 
Day: N. F.C. Knight: W. J. 
Duncan: R. A. Lawson : J. Scott. 
Evans: T. C. Lyne: D. R. 
Foulkes: S. C. Mitchell : C. H. 
Graham: R. D. 

(‘b) A GARAGE FOR A LARGE CountTRY 
Church: L. D. A. Holden: W. toberts : 
Dickinson: J. Keep: N. Sunter: M. C. 
Doddington: W. Mitchell: C. H. Tanner: A. 8. 
Edwards: J. R. Philp: A. T. Vinden: G. 
Gordon: P. J. Picton: C. 8. 


RoBeErtTs. 
Munguia: G. 
Riexa: F, 
Sanders: T. A. 
Spence : W. N. 
Stevens: F. J. 
Tubbs: G. P. 
Vonberg: W. C. 
Wood: A. G. 


Woodhouse : F. P. M. 


MANSION, 
EK. W. 


Designs for other subjects, from the following candi- 
dates, have also been approved :— 
Kellock: A. D. Hemm: G. 
Fisher: H. N Omar: LI. 








MINUTES, X, 

At the Tenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1914-1915, held Monday, 15th March 1915. at 8 ».m.—Present: 
Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair; 17 
Fellows (including 6 members of the Council), 20 Associates 
including 2 the Council), 4 Licentiates, and 
everal visitors—the Minutes of the Meetings (Special and 
Business), held Monday, Ist March 1915, having been pub- 
lished in the JouRNAL, were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Chairman announed that the President was suffering 
from a severe attack of influenza and was unab!e to be present. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Mr. Harry 
Wilkinson Moore, elected Associate in 1881, Fellow in 1888, 
and placed on the List of Retired Fellows in 1912. 

Mr. James Williams read a Paper on ENGiisH CHURCH 
Monuments, and illustrated it by lantern slides. 

A discussion ensued, and on the motion of Mr. Arthur Keen 
[F.], seconded by Mr. Lawrence Weaver, F.S.A. [Hon. A.|.4 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Williams by acclamation. 

During the reading of the Paper Mr. Gotch having to leave 
carly, the Chair was taken by Mr. Alfred W. S. Cross, Vice 
President. 

The Meeting terminated at 10.5 p.m. 
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